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OF AMERICA 


THE PRESIDENTS PAGE 


Y our board of directors and officers deliberated long 
and seriously before formulating plans and program for the 
twenty-first annual convention. The majority consensus of 
opinion was that the present status and affairs of the Council 
make it extremely important to have a strong program and to 
hold the 1943 convention. In order to make considered de- 
cisions and to take appropriate official actions on important 
matters before the Council a large, nation-wide and repre- 
sentative attendance is needed. 

The Office of Defense Transportation advised that no official ruling has 
been made or is known to be forthcoming that will prevent travel necessary 
to attend educationa! conventions, so you can travel. 

The theme of the convention is “PRoBLEMS, ADJUSTMENTS AND IMPLICA- 
TIONS FOR SPECIAL EpucaATION—How WE Can HEtp WIN THE WAR AND EFFECT 
A Reat Peace.” The program will definitely help special education to ad- 
just to the war effort and promote it. Particular emphasis will be given to 
preparing and placing handicapped persons in war-related employments. 

The Council has several major problems that require official action. 
These include: (1) The election of new officers, and four new directors; (2) 
Developing plans and policies incident to the recent acquiring of the Journal; 
(3) Reorganization of the Council to make it more representative of the mem- 
bership, and (4) A future program and course of action should be planned for 
the Council, looking to the possible necessity of carrying on the organization’s 
functions and services under restrictions that may later prevent travel and 





formal convention programs. 

These are urgent and highly important matters. They may require real 
effort and some measure of sacrifice on your part. When we view the tre- 
mendous contributions that past presidents and officers and hundreds of our 
members have made during the last twenty years, we see how very important 
it is that we carry on and deal with the problems and the war demands that 
are immediately ahead. 

We need you at the convention. We need every special-education teacher 
as a member of the Council. We request that every Chapter be represented. 
We ask that each Chapter discuss the major problems indicated above and 
appoint authorized delegates to represent its membership in the business 
meetings. 

This is a working convention! Headquarters—Lincoln Hotel, Indianapolis, 
Indiana! Dates—February 24, 25, and 26, 1943! 


JoHuNn J. LEE 
Acting President 
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Rehabilitation of the Cleft-Palate Child 


| BROUGH oublic and qpectalined iw- 
terest in the rehabilitation of handi- 
capped children has increased greatly 
in recent years, there is one type of 
crippled child that had not equitably 
shared the advantages of this interest. 
The child born with a. cleft palate has 
suffered serious neglect. Most per- 
sons have a relatively poor conception 
of this deformity and practically no in- 
sight into its personal and social sig- 
nificance. The needs of these children 
are very complex and lie in several 
areas not commonly assumed to be re- 
lated. It is the purpose of this paper 
to discuss this handicap in such a way 
that the importance of an integrated 
program for their rehabilitation will be 
evident. 

This physical deformity carries with 
it the penalty of feeling unfit, un- 
needed, and unwanted. These children 
should be helped to get along with 
others and with themselves. A super- 
ficial appraisal might suggest that they 
are without assets. They have an un- 
pleasant physical appearance. Their 
speech is almost unintelligible. They 
are pathologically shy and diffident or 
they manifest aggressive traits of over- 
compensation. Their hearing is usual- 
ly defective and their health record 
bad. In short they seem not to “have 
what it takes” to become happy, ef- 


Cloyd S. Harkins 


ficient personalities. However, a care- 
ful study of the effects of sympathetic, 
intelligent, and imaginative care in 
cases of cleft palate shows that their 
physical condition and their mental 
hygiene can be greatly improved and 
that they can be restored to a useful 
happy life. 


CAUSES 


The causes of this deformity are not 
well understood. Though it is yet to 
be proved that heredity is the dominant 
factor, it is likely that many con- 
genital clefts of the soft and hard 
palate and of the hare lip are trans- 
mitted through the germ plasm of one 
or both parents. Some unknown 
genetic factor operates to inhibit proper 
union of the embryonic tissues at the 
time when normal fusion should take 
place. This interrupted fusion may be 
complete or partial, and this accounts 
for the different degrees or types of 
this deformity. Supernumerary teeth, 
too, are thought by some to be a causa- 
tive factor. Maternal impressions have 
also popularly been considered a cause. 
Though mothers frequently give a his- 
tory of being badly frightened during 
pregnancy, it can be demonstrated that 
the incident described by the mother 
occurred long after the time when 
normal union of the embryonic tissues 


© Dr. CLoyp S. Harkins, D. D. S., F. A. C. D., conducts a private practice in Osceola 
Mills, Pennsylvania, specializing in orthodontia and cleft-palate prosthesis." He is also 
an instructor and member of the staff of the Philipsburg, Pennsylvania, Hospital, and a 


consultant to the speech clinic of Pennsylvania State College. 
Dr. Harkins was graduated from the University of Pennsylvania. 


He is a member of 


the American College of Dentists, was recently appointed to the Pennsylvania State 
Dental Council and Examining Board, and has conducted clinics before state dental so- 
cieties in Pennsylvania, New York, and other states. 
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Fig. I. Varieties of Cleft Palate 
A—Cleft of the soft palate only; B—Cleft of the soft palate and back portion of the 
hard palate; C—Cleft of the soft palate and of the hard palate up to the gum ridge; D— 
Cleft of the soft palate and of the hard palate, extending through the jaw and lip on one 
side; E—Cleft of the soft palate and the hard palate, extending through the jaw and the 
lip on both sides.. 


ordinarily takes place. Malnutrition 
may be another factor that deserves 
consideration. Recent work on calcium 
metabolism is very suggestive in this 
connection. 


TYPES OF CLEFTS 


The many varieties of this congenital 
deformity may be best understood by 
examining new-born babies having this 
structural defect. It may consist merely 
of a simple bifurcation of the uvula, or 
it may involve the soft palate as well. 
The soft palate or velum is the pink 
movable part of the roof of the mouth, 
which is visible as you open your 
mouth and look into a mirror, and 
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which curves downward and backward 
above the back part of the tongue. 
Though a cleft in the soft palate might 
at first appear to be an unimportant de- 
viation from the normal, it has very 
deleterious effects upon swallowing, 
speech, and hearing. When the cleft 
or split involves only the soft palate, it 
is sometimes designated as Type I. 
(Fig. I-A) 

If the cleft extends forward into the 
hard bony section (palatal bones) of 
the roof of the mouth, then the nose 
and mouth are no longer separated by 
a wall, and eating and speaking become 
even more difficult. Sometimes such 
a cleft of the soft and hard palate ex- 
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tends as far forward as the highest part 
in the roof of the mouth. This consti- 
tutes Type II. (Fig. I-B) 

In many instances, the split or cleft 
will point somewhat to the right or left 
from this high point in the roof of the 
mouth and extend as far forward as 
the gum ridge. (Fig. I-C) 

In other cases, the cleft extends for- 
ward through the alveolar ridge on one 
side, that is, through the part of the 
jaw that holds the anterior or cutting 
teeth in position. This type is usually 
associated with a single hare lip. (Fig. 
1-D) 

Still another type involving the soft 
palate, hard palate, and extending for- 
ward through the alveolar ridge on 
both sides is called by surgeons and 
dentists a “double complete cleft with 
associated double hare lip.” (Fig. 1-E) 

Congenital clefts of the hard and soft 
palates are always in the median line, 
while the cleft in the lip will follow the 
line of union of the premaxillary and 
maxillary bones. (See Fig. II.) 

There are also perforations or splits 
of the roof of the mouth, simulating 
congenital clefts, that are due to in- 
jury or disease. This type is acquired 
after a normal birth. 


PREVALENCE OF CONGENITAL CLEFTS 
OF LIP AND PALATE 


This deformity has been recognized 
as long as man has had any concern 
about According +o 
statistics, about one in every twelve 
hundred babies is born with this de- 
formity. Males appear to be affected 
more frequently than females. More 
single clefts of the lip and palate oc- 
cur on the left side than on the right. 
The incidence of congenital cleft lip 
and palate is higher in the white races 
than it is in negroes. Until we under- 


such matters. 
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stand better the causes of this struc- 
tural anomaly, we can not, however, 
hope to prevent its occurrence with 
surety. 


SOME GENERAL EFFECTS 
OF A CLEFT PALATE 


It is apparent that when the cleft 
extends through the jaw, it will inter- 
fere with the proper growth of the 
teeth. If it remains uncorrected, they 
may erupt in abnormal places or in ab- 
normal positions. The normal rela- 
tionship between the upper and lower 
teeth is thus seriously disturbed and 
this in itself will have a bad effect upon 
chewing, breathing, and speech. 

When the soft and hard palates are 
cleft, the hygiene of the throat and 
nose is disturbed. Food irritates and 
damages the tissues of the nose since 
in eating and swallowing nothing pre- 
vents it from moving up into this sensi- 





Fig. Il. The Bones of the Hard Palate 
and Their Unions 
P—Palatal bones; PS—Palatal suture; MB 
—Maxillary bones; IS—Incisive suture; PMB 
—Premaxillary bones; I—Incisors; C—Ca- 
nines; Bi—Bicuspids; M—Molars. 
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Fig. Ill. Prosthetic Speech Appliances 


tive space. It will be recalled, too, 
that the eustachian tube, which con- 
nects the middle ear and the throat, 
opens into the back part of the nose 
above the soft palate. Because proper 
head ventilation is interfered with, the 
cleft-palate child is very prone to in- 
fection of the nose and throat. These 
infections are readily communicated 
through this tube to the 
mechanism of the middle ear, resulting 
in hearing loss. The effect of such a 
hearing loss upon speech learning and 
speech development is very unfortun- 


delicate 


ate. 


SURGICAL APPROACH 


Practically all children born with a 
combined cleft lip and palate are now 
operated upon some time during the 
first three months. At this time the lip 
is closed and the upper jaw usually 
brought together. 

This operation is a very critical one 


in the life of the child. The skill and 
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insight with which it is done will de- 
termine the appearance of his face and 
condition of his mouth for the rest of 
his life. Ordinarily more than one 
operation on the lip is required to 
achieve a satisfactory cosmetic result. 
It is, however, in this first operation 
upon the lip, gum ridge, and front part 
of the palate that the groundwork is 
laid for any successful operations that 
are to be performed upon the lip and 
palate at a later time. 

The first operation upon the lip is 
especially important since it will help 
to establish the proper shape and con- 
tour of the upper dental arch by main- 
taining the proper position of the di- 
vided jaw and thus encourage the teeth 
to erupt in their usual locations. 

The procedure of placing surgical 
wires through the jaw indiscriminately 
to force or hold the jaw together has 
disfavor among all that 
work with these cases. The disastrous 
effects of this procedure upon dental 


fallen into 
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growth are now well recognized. The 
pressure and tension of the repaired 
lip are usually quite sufficient to bring 
the ununited edges of the jaw together 
and maintain them in the proper posi- 
tion. When extraordinary conditions 
require mechanical assistance, dentists 
urge that it should consist of a wire 
very judiciously placed so as not to 
interfere with the growth of the teeth, 
which in the baby are still unerupted 
and hence unseen. Cleft-palate surgery 
is very specialized and should be at- 
tempted only by those that have had 
proper instruction and experience. 
Many cleft-palate surgeons now pre- 
fer to allow a portion of the palate to 
child is at 


least six years of age and some prefer 


go unrepaired until the 


to operate upon the hard and _ soft 
palates together at a still later age. The 
reasons for this are manifold. It is im- 
portant for the surgeon to know the lo- 
cation of the teeth. This is possible 


when all of the teeth have 


baby 





erupted and the first permanent teeth 


are in place. There must be adequate 


tissue available to use in closing the | 


perforation, and the child must be able 
to withstand the physical effects of a 
series of operations, if the result is to 
be satisfactory from every standpoint. 


The preferable method of closing 
cleft palates in children is that in 


which only the soft tissue lying over 
the bones of the palate is elevated, 
moved together, and united. Occa- 
sionally, however, children are still 
operated upon by a method that moves 
the bone of the divided palate as well 
as_ the covering. Unless 
either type of operation is done with 
consummate skill and is followed by 
uneventful healing, it is likely to pro- 
duce abnormal thickening and shorten- 
ing of the soft palate. This shortening 
of the soft palate as a sequel to surgical 
intervention may have serious conse- 


soft-tissue 


quences as will be shown later. 
It cannot be emphasized too often 











Fig. IV. Preparation of the Teeth for the Introduction of a Speech Appliance 
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REHABILITATION OF THE CLEFT-PALATE CHILD 


that speech of the child is not likely to 
be much improved as a result of closing 
the lip, jaw, soft and hard palates. 
These are but steps in the direction of 
improved speech. The speech of the 
cleft-palate child is best described as 
“talking through his nose.” This nasal 
quality is one of its distinguishing 
features, but not the only one by any 
Frequently the  cleft-palate 
child is also difficult to 
This is because he fails to develop the 


proper movements of the tongue and 


means. 
understand. 


lips required to make speech sounds, 
or he develops faulty movements that 
produce sounds not only unacceptable, 
but distracting to our ear. 

What is perhaps the most important 
condition of all is that during speech 
the nose and mouth must be closed. off 
from one another when certain speech 
sounds are to These 
speech sounds require that air pres- 
sure be built up in the mouth or that 


be produced. 


the sound be prevented from passing 
through both the nose and mouth at the 
same time. In the normal person this 
traffic of air and sound is regulated by 
the soft palate and the side and back 
throat walls. The cleft-palate child is 
not capable of this regulation because 
his soft palate is split or because it is 
too short to reach the correct place on 
the throat wall. 

As we have indicated, it is the ex- 
ceptional case that does not show an 
abnormally short soft palate after the 
first two stages of surgery have been 
performed by any method. It is for 
this reason that the speech of the cleft- 
palate child shows little change even 
after the lip, the jaw, and the palate 
have been closed. 

Something more is required. The 
child must be provided with a means 
of regulating the traffic of sound and 
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air between the nose and mouth. If 


the proper surgical operations have 
been performed at the correct times, 
and with 


imagina- 


in the correct sequence, 


requisite skill and surgical 
tion, a final operative procedure may 
achieve this result. 

The child’s chances of acquiring im- 
proved speech will be greatly increased 
if he has the advantages of one of a 
number of types of palatal operations 
recently devised to elongate the soft 
palate and restore its mobility. When 
such elongation operation has been 
properly preformed and there have 
been no complications in either the 
original cleft or the recovery, it will 
be possible to train the child to speak 
normally. It should be observed, 
however, that speech training is always 
required since merely the restoration 
of the structures of the mouth does not 
insure improved speech. Most modern 
surgeons are becoming aware of the 
criticalness of providing an adequately 
long and movable soft palate for speech 
and now plan their first operations to 
take fullest advantage of this last and 
most important step. 
are, nonetheless, 
still very common. Though the sur- 
geon may not always be blamed for 
these unfortunate conditions, it is true 
that unless the operations have been 
carefully projected in relation to each 
other and to the general development 
of the teeth and face, and performed 
with great care, they may preclude 
the chance of eventual functional re- 
Post-operative infections and 


Surgical failures 


covery. 
other complications for which the sur- 
geon cannot always be held responsible 
may result in failures. There are occa- 
sions, too, when surgery cannot be em- 
ployed for reasons of health or for 


other practical considerations. 
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THE PROSTHETIC APPROACH 

One of the most remarkable advances 
in the treatment of the cleft-palate 
child and adult has been made in the 
field of called 
cleft-palate prosthesis. 
sible to construct an appliance, to be 
worn by the child that has not had the 


specialized dentistry 


It is now pos- 


advantages of a _ successful surgical 
operation, which will make it possible 
for him ‘to speak normally and to re- 


store his mouth to a satisfactory condi- 


tion for chewing and swallowing. Fur- 
ther than this, such an appliance may 
be so constructed as to improve the 
appearance of his face. The construc- 
tion of such speech appliances calls for 
great technical skill and deep under- 
standing of speech, on the part of the 
dentist. These speech appliances may 
be constructed of gold, alloys, plastics, 
or a combination of these materials. 
Though they are firmly anchored to the 
teeth, they are removable for the main- 





Fig. V. 
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An Example of the Results of Orthodontic Care 
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Fig. VI. 


An Appliance and Cast 





A—Small light temporary appliance for young children; B—A cast of an unoperated 


cleft in a young child. 


tenance of proper mouth hygiene. (See 
Fig. III.) It is evident then that the 
proper care of the teeth and guidance 
in their development is highly impor- 
tant in all cleft-palate cases but more 
especially when an appliance is to be 


worn. 


Children from four to six years of 
age that have single or double clefts, 
and whose lips have been operated 
upon in infancy, may now be fitted with 


This will 


make it possible to postpone the closure 


asmall temporary appliance. 


of the palate until tissue and bone de- 
velopment have reached a point where 
operative procedures may provide bet- 
ter functional results. It will also as- 
sist in developing proper speech habits 
in those children upon whom no fur- 
ther surgery beyond that of the lip can 
be done and who will ultimately be 
fitted with a permanent speech ap- 
pliance. 
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In the case of these young children, 
the procedure consists of constructing 
a small artificial hard palate with a 
short extension over the soft palate 
area. This will assist the child in eat- 
ing and will prevent (1) food from en- 
tering the nasal cavity and (2) drip- 
This 
can be anchored to the baby teeth with 


ping from the nose. appliance 


thin wire clasps. Orthodontic bands 


may be cemented on the abutment 
teeth for anchorage of the appliance. 


(See Fig. IV.) 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE GENERAL 
PRACTITIONERS OF DENTISTRY 


It is extremely important that chil- 
dren with cleft palates have careful 
dental attention and that all cavities in 
both first and permanent teeth be cared 
for with proper filling material. 


This is especially true of the per- 
manent teeth since these teeth will be 
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utilized later for the retention of the 
speech appliance. Without good 
anchorage, the wearing of an appliance 


is much more difficult. 
ORTHODONTIA 


The field of dental orthopedics makes 
important contributions to the im- 
provement of the health, appearance, 
and speech of the cleft-palate child. 
The specialist in this field is known as 
an orthodontist. With his help, it is 
possible to restore the teeth to their 
proper positions and to maintain them 
in their correct relationships. The best 
possible adaptation of the lower and 
upper jaws to each other must be at- 
tained. The total appearance of the 
face will be directly affected by this 
biting relationship of the upper and 
lower jaw. The orthodontist is also 
prepared by experience and training 
to direct the growth and the develop- 
ment of the muscles and the bones of 
the face. Since the whole mouth of the 
cleft-palate child is likely to be some- 
what misshapen because of the divided 
palate, it is imperative that these chil- 
dren receive the continuous care of a 
competent orthodontist until their per- 
manent teeth are in their proper places. 
The better the orthodontic results are, 
the better and more functional will be 
the speech appliance. Parents should 
be assured that orthodontic treatment 
will in no way disturb the unions where 
the tissue has been brought together 


(See Fig. V.) 


surgically. 
SPEECH TRAINING 

As in the case of surgery, the intro- 

duction of a speech appliance will not 

miraculously restore normal speech. A 


program of speech education properly 
adapted to this type of aid must be pro- 
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vided for the child. 


It is imperative 


that certain muscular education be in- | 


itiated before and after the appliance 
is finally put in place. This consists of 
special exercises for the muscles of the 
throat which will be employed in a 
special way when the patient learns to 
speak with a speech appliance. Such 
training can be provided only by a 
speech technician trained for this spe- 
cial speech-correction work. 

Since speech is the most important 
tool of personal and social adjustment, 
any impairment of this faculty will 
have far-reaching effects. This is the 
reason why all persons born with a 
cleft palate insist that the most dis- 
agreeable feature of their condition is 
its effect upon their speech. Atten- 
tion to the child’s speech must be pro- 
vided early. Insofar as the condition 
of his speech structures will permit, 
he must be taught how to make the 
speech sounds both in isolation and in 
continuous speech. To be helped to 
become intelligible and to reduce the 
distressing nasality in the voice will 
do more than anything else to assure 
the development of a normal personal- 
ity. 

In those cases where speech is not 
improved, the child usually suffers 
from profound feelings of inferiority, 
shyness, and avoids social contact. He 
becomes depressed, sensitive, and may 
adopt socially unacceptable behavior 
to compensate for his deficiencies in 
He must be 
helped to develop an objective, posi- 
tive state of mind and to take fullest 
advantage of the physical improvement 


speech and appearance. 


that may be given him. 

The cleft-palate child also presents 
other problems in child guidance and 
development. Frequently, parents do 


(Continued on page 119) 
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The Nonacademic Part of Our Program 
for the Mentally Retarded 
I. The Nonacademic Needs of the Child 





re 

Tuat there is a 
definite need for the de- 
velopment of the non- 
our 


academic part of 





program for the mental- 


~ ly retarded is brought 


= 


our public-school special classes range 


out by the fact that most 
of the children found in 


in IQ’s from 50 to 75, with mental ages 
between 5 and 12 years. In general, 


wherever enrollment warrants it, 
there are two main groups: an elemen- 
tary group made up of children with 
IQ’s between 50 and 75 and mental 
ages between 5 and 10 years; and a 
junior-high group of children with IQ’s 
between 50 and 75 and mental ages be- 
tween 8 and 10 years. Roughly, the 
child with an IQ between 50 and 59 
must be 10- to 12-years old chronolo- 
gically before we can expect him to do 


When he 


achieved 


first-grade academic work. 


leaves school, he will have 
academically somewhere between the 
first-and third-grade level. The child 
with an IQ between 60 and 69 will be 


Gladys L. Rhodes 


9- or 10-years old chronologically be- 
fore he will be able to do first-grade 
When he leaves school, he will 
some- 
between second and fourth 

The child with an IQ be- 
70 and 75 will be 8- or 9-years 
old before he will be able to do first- 
grade academic work. By the time he 
leaves will have achieved 
academically somewhere between the 
What does 
this mean for us as teachers of the 
mentally retarded? Simply this: We 
will have these children, if they enter 
school at six years of age, two to four 
or five years before they will be men- 


work. 


have achieved academically 
where 
grade. 


tween 


school he 


third and the fifth grades. 


tally able to do academic work. Fur- 
thermore, many of these children will 
reach their level of academic achieve- 
ment before the law will permit them 
to leave school. In other words, at the 
chronological-age 
levels, of the 
lowest IQ’s, more time if not practical- 
ly all of the time, must be spent at 
Even during the 


lower and upper 


and with the children 


nonacademic work. 


® Giapys L. Ruopes, M. Eb., is assistant in special education department and super- 


visor, Geneseo State Teachers College, Geneseo, New York. 
tion she held several teaching positions in Ohio and Michigan. 


Prior to her present posi- 
Her undergraduate work 
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was done at Rio Grande College, Rio Grande, Ohio, and at Ohio University, Athens, where 
she specialized in special education and psychology. Her graduate work was done also at 
Ohio University at which time she specialized jn elementary supervision and psychology, 
under a fellowship in elementary education. 

Miss Rhodes’ professional affiliations include membership in the Association of 
Teachers College and Normal School Faculties of New York State, Kappa Delta Pi, 
American Association on Mental Deficiency, National Education Association, and the In- 
ternational Council for Exceptional Children. 
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years when academic work is being 
stressed, probably at least half of the 
time should be spent at nonacademic 
work. 

What kind of a program 
nonacademic program be? Very brief- 
ly, experiences that will give the child 
opportunities to become acquainted 
with his own environment and how to 
live in it; experiences that will give 
the child opportunities to build, to 
make, to create something; to relive 
life and experiences .both of his own 
community and other places; to carry 
on some kind of research; to take part 
in group discussions for social under- 
standing and social development; to 
enjoy something he himself very much 
likes to do. It will make use of music, 
art, play, games, social studies, social 
living together as a group, directed 
free activities, handwork, shopwork, 
and homemaking for both girls and 


will the 


boys. 

Such a program will be functional 
because it will be found in schools that 
consider the curriculum as everything 
a child does while he is in school—all 
the activities of the school—the non- 
academic part being all except the tool 
subjects, usually thought of as reading, 
writing, arithmetic, and spelling. It 
will be vital because it is a part of a 
school that recognizes itself as only 
one of the educative forces in the life 
child — an educative force 

with the home, the 
movies, the 


of a 
on an equal 
church, the radio, in- 
dustry, gangs, clubs, and the like— 
realizing that the strength of its in- 
fluence will be determined by how 
It will 
be practical because it will have as its 
goal three important aims necessary 
for a life well lived: first, provision 


for tasks on a level suitable for each 


well it serves its community. 
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individual; second, opportunities for 
participation in the care of oneself and 
his property; third, opportunities for 
the development of confidence in one- 
self and security within his group. 
Without the realization of these aims, 
a feeling of well-being and belonging 
cannot exist. Occupations for little 
children take the form of play and 
very simple tasks. Certainly no adult 
works any harder at his occupation 
than some little children do at their 
play. As our children grow older, they 
will become more and more interested 
in life as it goes on around them, in 
their homes and in their communities. 
Therefore it becomes the school’s duty 
to study the community for teaching 
opportunities. 

Most of our mentally retarded chil- 
dren, when they mature, will find 
themselves living in a society made up 
of all levels of intelligence, but compet- 
ing with only the lower five to twenty 
percent of the population. It is this 
occupational group that engages in the 
unskilled and semiskilled labor. It is 
this kind of labor that does not require 
a mental age of more than seven or 
eight years. 

These workers will never 
leaders except as they become leaders 
within their own group. They lack the 
qualities that are necessary fcr leader- 
ship of other p-ople, namely —fcresight, 
insight, good judgment, initiative, re- 
sourcefulness, together with planning 
and executive ability. However, within 
every group there is always one per- 
son to whom the others look for leader- 
ship. These leaders are. usually the 
most intelligent or the most.aggressive. 
If one is the right kind of leader, he 
can do much for his group. Such a 
leader is best able to interpret his own 
group to others, and in turn, to inter- 
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pret others to his own group. With 
the help of society, these leaders can 
help protect their own members from 
being exploited. They hold the con- 
fidence and respect of their own people 
because they are one of them. But, as 
a whole, these people are followers. 
They need wise leadership from society 
—the kind that inspires, that will grant 
protection and guidance, and that will 
merit respect. 

The first essential in our society is 
the ability to render service of some 
sort in return for which the worker 
receives some kind of payment. Work 
can win social approval. Social ap- 
proval is something everyone wants. 
The special-class teacher realizes that 
without an occupation as a basis for 
maintenance, or at least partial main- 
tenance, living is of little importance. 
In our education for the mentally re- 
tarded, this implies that there is some 
service that each individual can render 
according to his ability. Success is 
achieved when an individual feels that 
what he is doing is important to others; 
that he accomplishes something worth- 
while when he puts forth his best ef- 
forts; and that work is honorable how- 
ever menial it may be. 

Many special-class graduates do find 
work and can make good after they 
leave school. It is true that it is more 
difficult for them to do so now than it 
once was.’ 


The occupational activities in the 


community determine to a large extent’ 


the activities that the children should 
experience in the school. These chil- 
dren must be taught how best to live 
on their own economic level. Why 
have electric washers and laundry tubs 
for them to use at school when you and 
I know that in many of their homes 
they will be washing by hand in a tub 
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and with a washboard? Why have our 
boys make beautiful cedar chests, some 
of which come cut ready to be put to- 
gether, when we know that what they 
need most to know is how to mend 
such things as steps and furniture; 
how to put in new panes of window 
glass for broken panes; how to spade, 
plant, and care for a garden; where and 
how to turn off the water in the win- 
ter that it may not freeze? 

The special-class teacher knows that 
the occupations in which the mentally 
retarded will engage require good 
health, strength, and endurance. These 
are the characteristics in which our 
mentally retarded people excel.. The 
ability to deal with symbols and to 
comprehend abstract problems are 
characteristics of a higher intelligence 
than found among our group. As far 
as interest is concerned, there is little 
difference between the normal and 
mentally retarded group. The mental- 
ly retarded will be able to learn many 
of the things that children of normal 
intelligence learn, yet they will not 
learn as much about them. The dif- 
ference in learning will be one of de- 
gree and the way in which it is 
learned. 

The special-class teacher knows that 





*Some interesting and informative articles 
on this topic are: 1. Lourtrr, C. M., “The 
Mentally Deficient in the National Emer- 
gency,” The Training School Bulletin, Janu- 
ary, 1941, pp. 157-162; 2. Piant, James S., 
“The Importance of New Development in 
Machine Operations,” American Journal of 
Psychiatry, January, 1937, pp. 879-887; 3. 
CHANNING, ALIcE, Employment of Mentally 
Deficient Boys and Girls. United States De- 
partment of Labor, Children’s Bureau Pub- 
lication. Number 210; 4. Coyte, Daviy CusH- 


‘man, Brass Tacks, Washington, D. C., Na- 


tional Home Library Foundation, 1936; 5. 
Cowen, Puitie A., “Education for Mentally 
Handicapped,” The Phi Delta Kappan, Octo- 
ber, 1940, pp. 51-53; 71. 
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these children need many experiences; 
that a study of several types of occupa- 
tions is better than the study of only 
one, because this type of worker 
changes jobs frequently, moves more 
frequently, and is affected more by 
times of depression. She knows that 
much of the preparation for occupa- 
tions that can be given in school must 
be the establishment of a good attitude 
toward work and the formation of good 
work habits. These can be established 
through real and practical activities in 
everyday living. 

From early childhood, children can 
be taught to feel responsible for cer- 
tain tasks, very simple ones in the be- 
ginning to be sure, and more difficult 
ones as time goes on and as they have 
grown to accept them. Children can 
be taught to do their work honestly 
and thoroughly, providing our living 
with them is consistent and interesting, 
and provided that we make attain- 


ments possible and outcomes practical. 
The little child that learns to enter the 
school building, to care for his wraps, 
to find his own group and work co- 


operatively with it, to put on his own 
wraps unassisted when it is time to 
leave school has as difficult a task for 
him as the adult worker that goes to 
his work, selects his needed tools, does 
his work for the day, and returns his 
tools to their correct places before leav- 
ing. After all, adulthood is the result 
of a growing-up process. It is not 
something that comes to us over night, 
but is rather a gradual and an emerg- 
ing process. Most special-class teach- 
ers know better than anyone else the 
limitations and abilities of their own 
group of children. \How important, 
then, it is for them to try to have each 
of these mentally retarded children 
face his life squarely, trying to have 
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him find satisfaction in doing well what 
he can do, however little that is; trying 
to make him understand that he will be 
working for others, taking orders and 
directions from others; and that cheer- 
fulness, dependability, obedience, and 
good workmanship go a long way in 
holding a job! If this can be done well 
with our children in school, then our 
children “grown tall” will find their 
tasks of today no more difficult than 
their tasks of yesterday. 

Mental and social adjustments are 
the most difficult of all to make. Fail- 
ure to make them causes antisocial be- 
havior, a problem often met when 
working with the mentally retarded in 
school, in industry, and in community 
life. Almost all individuals have the 
the same instincts and emotions but, 
when the mentally retarded indi- 
vidual’s emotions become too intense, 
he does not understand them and his 
lack of intelligence prevents him from 
controlling them. 

It seems that the more an individual 
deviates from the normal, the less able 
does _ this 
either by withdrawing within himself 


he is to face reality. He 


to find satisfaction or by clashing with 
society. Home and environmental con- 
flicts bother him to a much greater de- 


children. 


Maladjustments may range all the way 


gree than they do normal 
from such mild disturbances as im- 
pudence, disobedience, restlessness, de- 
struction of property, and attracting at- 
tention, to the more serious ones such 
as suspiciousness, unhappiness, resent- 
fulness, cruelty, bullying, and un- 
socialness. ‘ 

The special-class teacher knows that 
in school, children have been punished 
because of lying; stealing, cheating, sex 
disobedience, impudence, 
temper tantrums, pugnacity, rudeness, 


problems, 
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inattentiveness, laziness, disorderliness, 
running away from home, and the like. 
By many teachers these have been con- 
sidered of prime importance rather 
than the symptoms of some form of a 
maladjustment. It is well to remem- 
ber that an emotion is a “stirred-up” 
state in the individual and is caused by 
conflicts or thwartings. Just as delin- 
quency does not develop over night, 
neither do other emotional disturb- 
ances present themselves suddenly. 
Anger may be caused by frustrations. 
Meanness and incorrigibility may be 
the result of feelings of inferiority and 
a symptom of jealousy, rejection, or 
failure thwartings. Conduct is the re- 
sult of innate tendencies plus experi- 
encies and _ environmental factors. 
Somehow, in order to help these chil- 
dren, we must begin, when they are 
very young, to give them experiences 
to keep them happy, to permit them to 
enjoy their play and work, to cause 
them to think of others, to permit them 
to try more difficult and new experi- 
ences so that they will develop toler- 
ance, learn endurance, and to feel a 
sense of responsibility. Constructive 
interests and hobbies help in getting an 
individual to forget himself. Kindness, 
praise, sincerity, firmness, and sym- 
pathetic understanding are necessary 
qualities of the person trying to help 
these children. It is needless to say 
that the ability to work effectively 
with these children is dependent upon 
the worker’s own emotional and social 
adjustments. 


Being well groomed, neatly dressed, 
and well mannered probably do mcre 
for the establishment of these mentally 
retarded children in a social group than 
anything else. Since many of them 
come from homes economically and so- 
cially poor, and often low in moral and 
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health standards, the school has a 
major part to play in this area. Teach- 
ing these children that the nurse, doc- 
tor, dentist, and health centers are 
their friends and helpers will do much 
towards establishing a better standard 
of health in their own community. 
Teaching them that a clean and healthy 
body in neat and well-cared-for clothes 
are within the reach of almost anyone 
that has the will-power or ambition and 
a willingness to work. Teaching them 
that a quiet, well-poised person is an 
asset to any group. Teaching such facts 
are very important but they cannot be 
taught by talk alone. Actual practice 
must take place to the extent that the 
undesirable is not approved of at 
school. 

Many of our mentally retarded chil- 
dren will become homemakers. Gov- 
ernment surveys show that a little 
more than half of our American fam- 
ilies have incomes of less than fifteen 
hundred dollars yearly. Most of the 
families from which our mentally 
retarded children come belong in the 
lowest income bracket. Therefore, to 
become good homemakers, these chil- 
dren must be taught to sew, cook, shop, 
garden, and to budget income; they 
must be taught to shop wisely, to save, 
to plan, and to chose the cheaper foods 
that will make nutritious and appetiz- 
ing meals; they must be taught to avoid 
diseases and to use their time wisely 
—thus making for comfortable, useful 
lives. 

Children can be taught to respect 
law and government. Successful com- 
munity living depends upon the types 


of homes in that community. The 


- types of homes, in turn, are dependent 


upon the kind of individuals within 
those homes. Good government re- 
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of Gifted Children 
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For the past two 
decades the Detroit pub- 
lic school system has 
been making adjust- 
ments to pupils of all 
learning levels, dividing 
them up into. three 





eroups known as XA, Y, 
and Z, groups. The X groups include 
approximately 20 to 25 per cent of those 
above average; the Z’s are an equiva- 
lent number below that average; and 
the middle 50 to 60 per cent are known 
as the Y groups. During the past year, 
special emphasis has been turned to- 
ward the most superior children involv- 
ing the top 2 or 3 per cent which are 
designated as major work groups, 
similar to the terminology used in the 
Cleveland public schools. 

It is the writer’s purpose in this pa- 
per to report on the modest beginning 
that has recently been made in Detroit. 


PLANNING THE ACTIVITY 


A central committee was appointed 
by the assistant superintendent in 
charge of elementary education, con- 
sisting of approximately 2 members 
from the administrative, supervisory, 
and research staffs of the school sys- 


An Experiment in the Education 





Harry J. Baker 


tem, with the writer as chairman. This 
main committee was broken down into 
four subcommittees: research and lit- 
erature of the field, characteristics and 
selection of cases, administrative ar- 
rangements, and instruction adjust- 
ments. 

For the preliminary study four ele- 
mentary schools were selected. Three 
of these were in districts that tended 
to have a large number of major-work 
candidates. The purpose of this selec- 
tion was to find groups large enough 
for experimental work without having 
to transport children from one school 
building to another. A fourth school was 
selected in an average, and_ typical 
neighborhood, and a program planned 
within that building to see what could 
be done in a rather typical, city ele- 
mentary school. 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON RESEARCH AND 
LITERATURE. This group was headed 
by the director of research in the 
school system and presented to the 
main committee abstracts of research 
and literature dealing with major- 
work projects in other cities and com- 
munities. The experimental work 
done, particularly in Cleveland, Ohio, 
and the investigations by Dr. Terman 


® Harry J. Baker, Pu. D., is director of the psychological clinic of the Detroit Public 
Schools, Detroit, Michigan. He received his bachelor of arts, master of arts, and doctor 
of philosophy degrees from the University of Michigan. \ 

Dr. Baker is a member of the American Psychological Association, the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science, and the National Education Association. He 
is also a member of Phi Delta Kappa, an honorary national education fraternity, and 
during the years of 1935 to 1937, was president of the International Council for Excep- 


tional Children. 


The accompanying article is a digest of a paper that he read before the New York 


convention. 
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of Leland-Stanford in his volumes of 
genetic studies of genius, were found to 
be very helpful sources of information. 
This committee will eventually be re- 
sponsible also for setting up a control 
experiment to measure the effective- 
ness of the Detroit project. 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON CHARACTERISTICS 
AND SELECTION. The general chairman 
of the entire committee was also chair- 
man of this subcommittee on character- 
It was decided to 
make a wide base of selection so as to 
all-around 


istics and selection. 


include children with an 
mental, physical, and social develop- 
ment. The plan of selection involved 


ten points, each rated on a 5-point 


scale from 1 to 5. These included rat- 
ings for general behavior, effort as re- 
lated to ability, group mental-test re- 
sults, chronological age for the grade, 
height with respect to age (separately 
for girls and boys), weight with respect 
to age, reading level within grade, 
scholarship record, age of dentition for 
permanent teeth, and special activities 
contributing to the social life of the 
school. The results of these ratings 
were added together making a com- 
posite rating on index numbers ranging 
from a maximum 50 points for each to 
All children 


of the four buildings were rated and 


a minimum of 10 points. 


the above 10 items were entered on a 
3 x 5 card for each child with his re- 
spective scores. It is interesting to note 
that the schools found these cards very 
useful, not only in studying the chil- 
dren selected for this special project, 
but also for the rank and file of all 
other pupils, particularly those that 
were found to be maladjusted and poor 
in scholarship. 

Eventually, through analysis of the 
statistical data that are available, it 
will be possible to make a careful 
evaluation of these ten factors and 
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their relative weights in selecting 
children that are suitable candidates 
for major-work projects. In the pre- 
liminary selection during the first year, 
principals and teachers used their own 
judgment on cases above or below any 
arbitrary standard that may have been 
set in terms of the total score on this 
selection and inventory. 


ADMINISTRATION AND ORGANIZATION 
OF SCHOOLS 


No one plan of organization was 
adopted but rather each school was 
asked to organize according to the en- 
rollment and general arrangement of 


Schools A and B 


organizations. 


the entire building. 
had somewhat similar 
In general, the pupils remained with 
their regular class or section but re- 
ported to a special activity room two 
In this man- 
to be 
those that had kept their regular work 
up to satisfactory or excellent levels. 


or more times per week. 
ner pupils selected appeared 


Teachers from various rooms or ac- 
tivities conducted the work of these 
specialized activity classes or periods. 
In many instances it was possible to 
work out their assignments without 
much additional teaching service. 
School C went into the project some- 
what more extensively and organized 
six classes or sections, with each class 
or section having approximately three 
half-grades represented. These classes 
or groups tended to travel throughout 
the regular platoon school program 
each day as a special unit but mingled 
with certain other groups on the play- 
ground and in the auditorium where 
two classes or groups are ordinarily 
School D was in 
a traditional school in a rather aver- 


At the time this program 


brought together. 


age district. 
was begun, additional teacher service 
had been assigned to provide for mu- 
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sic and art for the entire school. Dur- 
ing the periods in which the special 
teachers were conducting these sub- 
jects, the regular teachers arranged 
for three groups of major-work acti- 
vities, dividing them into three differ- 


ent grade levels. 


INSTRUCTIONAL ACTIVITIES AND 
ADJUSTMENTS 

Each of the four schools was encour- 
aged to develop specialized activities 
and these tended to take the direction 
of enrichment outside of the funda- 
mental subjects. Clubs or groups were 
organized for radio dramatizing, round 
tables on current events, special ac- 
tivities in shop, cooking, decorating, 
planning and making trips to various 
places of special interest and pur- 
suing various other allied activities. 
Most of the groups were given instruc- 
tional and conversational French, with 
some emphasis upon the general lan- 
guages. During the first year the 
schools were encouraged to get a vari- 
ety of projects under way. During the 
next year more assistance from the in- 
structional and supervisory depart- 
ments will be encouraged in all of 
these various fields. 


INTERPRETATION 

One of the important problems in 
dealing with children of high ability is 
that they shall maintain a sense of be- 
longing to the entire school building 
and be an integral part of it. This re- 
sult has been accomplished by keep- 
ing these pupils with their regular 
classes most of the time but reporting 
to special groups or projects on the 
basis of having completed the require- 
ments for their regular work. AIl- 
though there were no specific regula- 
tions, it was rather implied that unless 
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the regular activities were kept up to 
a very Satisfactory level it might be 
necessary to reduce the time for ac- 
tivities in the special group. 

Since these types of children tend to 
possess qualities of initiative, inde- 
pendence of work, and good judgment, 
they thrive on the opportunity of mak- 
ing rather free selection of special 
projects in these additional activities. 
In some instances these specializa- 
tions may take an entirely individual 
turn and at other times they merge 
with a group of other pupils having 
similar interests. In this way it is 
hoped that originality, inventiveness, 
and resourcefulness will be encour- 
aged. 

In working with these children the 
teachers attempt to take a relatively 
minor role, being present only to di- 
rect the general policies and set gen- 
eral limits to the fields of operations. 
These children are so _ enthusiastic 
about their projects and activities that 
they sometimes tend to need interpreta- 
tion of how much they may expect to 
accomplish in a given unit of time. 


Another rather important value is 
that children from different rooms and 
grades tend to mingle together with 
common specialized interests. This re- 
sults in having a better all-around view 
of the educative processes and avoids 
thinking of each grade as ‘an isolated 
unit not related or coordinated with 
what has gone before or with what is 
to follow. It has been noted that 
younger children of these groups par- 
ticipate rather freely without feeling 
a sense of inferiority in the ‘presence of 
older pupils. In like manner the older 
pupils learn to respect the abilities of 
younger children’ that have arrived at 
a high level of perfection in certain 
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An Experiment in Visual Education with the Deaf 


nh 
[HE Fordson Public Schools have 

a film library of about 150 movie films 
on varied subjects. Any teacher may 
use its service for classroom work. For 
a long time I had been using this serv- 
ice regularly with the intermediate and 
They are a 
wonderful teaching aid in such sub- 
social 
Realiz- 


junior-high deaf classes. 


jects as science, language, 
studies, and related subjects. 
ing them to be a teaching aid, I won- 
learning 

Many 


other questions came into my mind, 


dered just how much of a 
help they were to the deaf. 


such as: 


1. Were the films 
ment for the children? 


merely entertain- 


2. Were they something that “had to 
be talked about and written about” 
after they were seen? 

3. How were they to be used to the 
best advantage? 

4. How 


shown to a deaf group? 


often should each film be 
5. In what stage of a complete lesson 


is a film most advantageous? 


I decided to carry out an experiment 
to answer my questions. This was done 
in conjunction with the study of South 
America, because there many 
films available on that subject, and be- 


were 


cause it would be a fair unit on which 
Each country was to 
be studied separately. For all prac- 
tical purposes, the same information 
and material was to be learned about 
each: namely, the name of the country, 


to run a control. 
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its capital and main seaports and cities, 
its natural resources, its climate, its 
location, its peoples and their customs, 
the chief industries, modes of trans- 
portation within the country, its chief 
exports, and a brief history of the coun- 
try. 

The material was excellent for study 
and drill in reading, lip-reading, lan- 
guage development and speech, as well 
as social studies. 

To find the answers to my questions 
the following procedure was carried 
out. Five films of approximately equal 
length were shown under as nearly 
equal conditions as possible. 


1. One film was shown before any 
study or preparatory work had been 
done on that country. 

2. Another film was shown after the 
children had read, by themselves, 

the story of the country upon which 

it was based. They had no previous 
help from the teacher. 

3. A film was shown the day after the 
reading and a discussion was com- 
pleted. 

4. A film was shown when the com- 
plete study of the country was ac- 
complished. That included the read- 
ing, discussion, vocabulary build-up, 
questions, map work, and drills and 
checks. 

5. A film was shown a week after a 

' lesson had been completed. To re- 
capitulate: 1—film first; 2 
ing, then film; 
discussion, film; 


read- 
class 
4—complete unit 


3—reading, 
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with film immediately after; 5— 
complete unit with film a week later. 


In all cases the children wrote re- 
ports on what they saw. The results 
were as varied in quality as the se- 
quences of their presentations were 
varied. The reactions of the children 
were observed before, during, and af- 
ter the showings. The degree of in- 
terest and enthusiasm was noted. The 
following conclusions were brought 


out: 


1. Deaf children need a complete work- 
ing vocabulary on a subject if they 
are to gain maximum value from the 
film material. Vocabulary must be 
built up through discussions and ac- 
tual presentation of the new words; 
it cannot be absorbed through read- 
ing and individual work alone. For 
example, when the children read 
about the “veins of gold” in the 
Andes Mountains of Peru, they con- 
cluded that the natives of that coun- 
try had circulatory systems contain- 
ing corpuscles of gold. After the 
teacher’s explanation and the movie- 
showing, they understood that the 
term veins might be applied to the 
structure of the earth as well as to 


the body. 


2. The children are restless during the 
showing of entirely foreign material. 


wo 


They learn more from a film if they 
have an objective in mind during 
the showing, that is, if they have 
learned what to look for in it. 

4. The interest is decreased if a sub- 
ject has been exhausted before the 
film pertaining to it is shown. 

5. If time permits, it is ideal to allow 

questions during and immediately 

following the showing. 


). The children learn to pick out sig- 


€ 
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nificant facts from a movie if those 
facts have been previously dis- 
cussed. The importance of lesser ac- 
tion is diminished. 


7. If a film can be previewed by the 
teacher, it is easier to give the chil- 
dren an objective for seeing it. 


8. It was advantageous to reshow all 
the films on South America as a 
final round-up of the project. Dur- 
ing this reshowing one child was in- 
vited to talk along with each film 
telling what he knew of what was 
being shown. The language was not 
an issue of prime importance at this 
particular moment. The child was 
allowed to express himself in the 
best way he could and feel free and 
willing to do the job. 


Movies are not a substitute for any 
other form of teaching, but are an 
excellent adjunct to teaching. 


go 


From the experiment, I learned that 
films are not only a very good teach- 
ing aid but an excellent learning aid 
for the deaf, if they are presented 
at the proper time and with the proper 
build-up. 

MartHa E. Purpy, Head Teacher 
Deaf Department 
Fordson Public Schools 


Dearborn, Michigan 


Reviews 

FACTORS RELATED TO CHIL- 
DREN’S PARTICIPATION IN CER- 
TAIN TYPES OF HOME ACTIV- 
ITY, Editha Luecke, 103 pp., 1941, 
Bureau of Publications; Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New 
York City, Cloth, $1.60. 


Dr. Luecke’s study is a contribution 
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to the solution of the pressing and con- 
stantly recurring question of the rela- 
tive responsibility of the home and 
the school for any desirable item of 
learning. She presents extensive data 
on the participation of children, ages 
nine to twelve inclusive, and such 
home activities as personal regimen, 
housekeeping, and meal preparation, 
and shows their interest in and dis- 
like for such activities. The data were 
analyzed to determine the relationship 
of the following factors to home acti- 
vities: age, sibling position, education 
of parents, socio-economic level, home 
adjustment, special interests, sex. 
Although the findings corroborate a 
number of common-sense observations 
. girls participate more ex- 
activity] than 


such as, “ 
tensively [in home 
boys,’ many of them have very pertin- 
ent implications for those that de- 
termine the school program. 

The basic assumption of the study is 
that “children’s participation in home 
activity constitutes a fundamental part 
of the educational program”™ and there- 
fore, whatever necessary “experiences 
that cannot be successfully provided in 
the home should be supplied by the 
Many such needed experi- 
Girls whose par- 
should 


school.” 
ences are indicated. 
ents have limited education 
have extensive school training and ex- 


“They 


are more interested in cooking than 


perience in meal preparation. 


children of higher cultural levels and 
their need for good food is greater.’ 
“Since the boy of low socio-economic 
status has less interest in home acti- 
vities than his classmate, special pro- 
vision should be made for helping him 
to realize their importance.” 

There is a very pertinent and prac- 
ticable suggestion in the check list of ac- 
P, 26. P, 85. P. 85. 


“ae. 72, oe 
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tivities as a basis on which mother and 
child can arrive at a mutual under- 
standing of attitudes, purposes, likes, 
and dislikes concerning participation 
in home activities. 

The findings and conclusions will be 
of interest to the child psychologist, to 
parents of “wild-Indian” age children, 
to teachers of intermediate grades, and 
to others that determine curriculum 
content, especially those interested in 
home economics. 


W. C. Hoppes, 
Associate Professor of Education, 
Bowling Green State University 


PRACTICAL SCHOOL DISCIPLINE 
AND MENTAL HYGIENE, Norma 
E. Cutts and Nicholas Moseley, 1941, 


Houghton Mifflin Company, New 
York, $1.90. ; 


The practical application of mental 
hygiene procedures to the numerous 
concrete disciplinary problems de- 
scribed by the authors makes this book 
valuable to every teacher in a regular 
or special class. The source material 
was derived from 2,097 pupils and 557 
teachers and parents, providing 3,600 
occurrences of misbehavior in the class- 
room. 

Part One deals with every-day prob- 
lems and their solution. Modern ex- 
amples of punishment horror, as well 
as futile and objectionable practices, 
are shown as obstructing child-teacher 
relationship, especially when com- 
Appro- 


priate actions are suggested for certain 


plicated by strong emotion. 

types of behavior in the light of their 

causal analysis. 
Part Two, 


planning. and procedures for use in 


presenting long-range 


more serious cases, is based on exten- 
sive case-study of disciplinary prob- 
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lems. The authors analyze the impor- 
tance of seven main factors in the in- 
terpretation of child misbehavior and 
suggest six-fold means for promoting 
better behavior for use in daily rela- 
tions with children. 

The functions of the doctor, nurse, 
psychiatrist, psychologist, and visiting 
teacher are described through actual 
case materials. The practical advant- 
age of cooperation with social agencies 
is also shown by reports of principals 
and various agency records valuable to 
the school. Numerous examples illus- 
trate the need for understanding the 
home background of the child, sources 
of home-school conflict, and means of 
establishing friendly associations be- 
tween teacher and parent. 

A synopsis of unfavorable factors in 
child behavior and their import for 
school pro- 
cedures in combating them is presented 


determination of useful 
as a review and check list for teachers 
in evaluating their own disciplinary 
problems. 

FLORENCE V. ESSERY 

Associate Professor in Education 
University of Tennessee 


Knoxville, Tennessee 


CONSISTENCY AND CHANGE IN 
BEHAVIOR MANIFESTATIONS, 
(As observed in a group of sixteen 
children during a five-year period), 
Kathryn Mae McKinnon, 144 pp., 
1942, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City, $1.85. 


Teachers that still cling to the belief 
that children outgrow their problems 
will find little comfort in this study. 
The data presented show that even un- 
der competent teacher guidance there 
is a definite tendency for children to 
persist in the predominant type of be- 
havior manifested in pre-school years. 
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School records, conference materials, 
and direct observational data made it 
possible to classify these sixteen chil- 
dren into predominantly conforming, 
cautious, invasive, and withdrawing 
behavior types. Teachers exerted con- 
siderable effort to develop wholesome 
conformity, but the records show 
that only seven of the sixteen children 
were typically conforming. Ten sub- 
jects had kept their dominant person- 
The three with- 


true to 


ality characteristics. 
children remained 


One cautious and 


drawing 
their original type. 
two invasive children became conform- 
ing but two of the conforming children 
became invasive and cautious respec- 
tively. 

The study indicates that both with- 
drawing and invasive behavior were 
defense reactions. Invasiveness seemed 
to be influenced by physical status. Un- 
became less 


desirable characteristics 


obvious with age because children 
learned to conceal inhibiting qualities. 
The author reminds us that these sub- 
jects from the socio-economic 


and intellectual levels had few 


upper 
pro- 


nounced maladjustments. 


The conclusion that unfavorable so- 


cial adjustment motivates academic 
achievement seems to apply only to 
certain types of children. The cautious 


subjects were accelerated while the 


withdrawing children worked below 
their expected level. The study shows 
clearly that teachers and counselors 
cannot consider mildly deviating be- 
Even though 
behavior types seemed to persist some 
patterns were 


havior as insignificant. 
undesirable behavior 


eliminated by competent guidance. 
When schools come to recognize that 
changing behavior patterns are a 
gradual process, they will help chil- 


dren face their problems and keep fac- 
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ing them until wholesome adjustment 
is achieved. 
CHARLES D. FLorRy 
Professor of Psychology 
and Education 
Lawrence College 
Appleton, Wisconsin 


Rehabilitation of the 
Cleft-Palate Child 


(Continued from page 106) 


not understand him and his needs, and 
are likely to be unprepared to solve 
these problems. Usually they do not 
know where to turn for advice and 
specialized help. Most state-supported 
universities and colleges have on their 
staffs specialists in speech correction 
who are acquainted with the best sur- 
psychological, and 
and _practi- 


gical, dental, 
clinical speech agencies 
tioners. 

It is important for parents to sense 
early that the cleft-palate child suf- 
fers from one of the most serious of all 
physical handicaps and that he must 
be helped to counteract the growth of 
undesirable features of personality 
that are likely to become evident in 
him. They should help him to be ob- 
jective about his disorder, provide him 
with emotional security, and encourage 
the best possible speech of which he is 
capable. 

In the class room, the cleft-palate 
child is likely to be ridiculed unless 
the teacher helps his associates to un- 
derstand his problems and the reasons 
for his strange appearance and un- 


satisfactory speech. The teacher must - 


understand, too, that he is likely to 
suffer some hearing loss that will inter- 
fere with his speech and language de- 
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velopment. Even a limited under- 
standing and training in the phonetics 
of speech will make it possible for the 
teacher to prevent the development of 
faulty speech habits in the cleft-palate 
child in the early grades. Here, as in 
the home, the child must be supported 
by intelligent sympathy and _ insight 
so that his personality may not suffer. 


Nonacademic Program 
for Mentally Retarded 


(Continued from page 111) 


quires the respect of its citizens; appre- 
ciation of the rights of the people liv- 
ing in the community, and tolerance 
of other races, creeds, religions, and 


customs. 


Suitable work and care of one’s self 
will help a person to develop 
confidence in himself. Confidence 
may be described as that trust an in- 
dividual puts in himself as a result of 
his knowing how to do things well and 
at the right time. Growing out of this 
confidence in one’s self is poise, some- 
thing many of our mentally retarded 
children lack. Parents and teachers 
should remember that children are 
very conscientious and realize their 
own inadequacies; that they must he 
given recognition, a chance to achieve 
in something, and a chance for ex- 
pression, 

Lack of confidence breeds insecurity. 
Much of the insecurity of childhood is 
based on fear and dread. It is often 
linked with a feeling of inferiority. Be- 
wilderment and confusion in thinking 
among children are often observed by 
teachers that are on the alert. It may 
be that the child cannot decide which 
rubber belongs on the left foot. It may 
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be that he comes from a home where 
little time is spent in teaching the 
social graces and he feels ill at ease in 
a group where the simplest rules of 
courtesy are used. It may be that 
economic conditions in the home have 
been such that the home’s meager in- 
come, stretched to meet the bare neces- 
sities of life, has prevented the child 
from even asking for the smallest of 
childish wants. It may be that the 
child fears not being wanted by his 
parents. It may be that he comes from 
a broken home where he is torn be- 
tween his love for one parent and his 
love for the other; where he finds it 
hard to accept a step-parent; or where 
he is denied the love and affection of 
yne or both parents. It may be that he 
comes from a foreign home or a home 
of one of the minority groups in our so- 
ciety, and he is ashamed of his home, 
his parents, and their customs. The 
special-class teacher knows that in- 
stability resulting from such causes 
produces unreliability, irresponsibility, 
unhappiness, and failure. She knows 
that the school is probably the only 
agency many of these children will con- 
tact that can help them adjust to condi- 
tions in their homes and communities. 
She knows, too, that, if there is a feel- 
ing of security, confidence, and happi- 
ness in the school, there will be a 
carry-over of it into the home and com- 
munity. She knows that somehow she 
must teach each child the right attitude 
toward himself; that he is living in a 
rapidly changing world; and that he is 
of seemingly little importance in it. 
And so we find that the three great 
nonacademic needs of mentally re- 
tarded children are: first, provision for 
tasks on a level suitable for each in- 
dividual; second, opportunities for 
participation in the care of oneself and 
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his property; third, opportunities for 
the development of confidence within 
oneself and security within his group. 
These are the most important aspects 
of life; without them a feeling of well- 
being and belonging could not exist. 


Education of Gifted 


(Continued from page 114) 


phases of their development. 

The entire project in each of these 
schools acts as a general tonic reaching 
back into every classroom and every 
type of instructional activity. 


SUMMARY 


The Detroit school system has made 
a small beginning in studying the abil- 
ities and needed educational oppor- 
tunities for pupils of the major-work 
The projects undertaken have 
to continue, 


type. 
cviven 
to plan for ways of administering these 


us encouragement 


units effectively, and to seek out areas 
of interest that will be beneficial to this 
type of pupil. It is hoped that, as a 
result, these pupils will contribute to 
and responsibility 


leadership accept 


worthy of their real abilities. 


Our Cover Porirait 


ARTHUR DonpDINEAU, M. A., is first 
assistant superintendent of the Detroit 
Public Schools, Michigan. He is a 
graduate of the Central Michigan Col- 
lege of Education, Mount Pleasant; 
received his bachelor of arts degree 
from the University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor; and his master of arts'degree in 
political science from the same univer- 
He held a graduate-study fellow- 
year; did 


city, 
ship at Michigan for one 
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graduate work at the University of 
Chicago; and research work at the 
University of Harvard Library. 

Mr. Dondineau served successively 
superin- 


as teacher, principal, and 


tendent in small city schools of Michi- 


There he 
social 


gan before going to Detroit. 
has served as supervisor of 
sciences, as director of instruction, as 
supervising director of special educa- 
tion and the psychological clinic; and 
as assistant superintendent. In his 
present position he has general ad- 
ministration over all special education 
in the city. 

His publications are numerous, par- 
ticularly in the areas of political and 
social science. 

Among his professional affiliations 
are included membership in the Michi- 
gan Authors Club, Michigan Council 
of Social Work, American Association 
of School Administrators, Phi Delta 
Kappa, Foreign Policies Commission, 
National Society for Crippled Children, 
National Society for Epileptic Chil- 
dren, and the International Council for 
Exceptional Children. 


Brief Notes 


DR. RUDOLPH PINTNER DEAD 

Dr. Rudolph Pintner, professor of 
education at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, died in November. 

A translater of many German works 
on psychology, Dr. Pintner was also the 
author of A Scale of Performance 
Tests, 1917; The Picture Completion 
Test, 1917; The Mental Survey, 1918; 
Intelligence Testing, 1923; Educational 
Psychology, 1929, and The Psychology 
of the Physically Handicapped (with 
Eisenson and Stanton), 1941. 

An original investigator of note, Dr. 
Pintner conducted many surveys on 
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psychological subjects. In 1940, he 
found youngsters of 10 and 11 years be- 
set by at least fifty-three worries, chief 
of which was failing in school tests. In 
another study in 1938 he ascertained 
that children in the depression era are 
no more free from care and worry than 
adults. 

Dr. Pintner in 1936 made a study of 
the personalities of 2,000 hard-of-hear- 
ing children in elementary schools and 
learned that they were intro- 
verted, more subject to fears and less 
well-adjusted than pupils with normal 
hearing. 

Born in Lytham, England, he attend- 
ed the Royal High School, received an 
M. A. degree from Edinburgh Univer- 
sity in 1906, a Ph. D. degree from the 
University of Leipzig in 1913 and an 
L. H. D. degree from Gallaudet Col- 
lege in 1931. 

Dr. Pintner United 
States in 1912 and was professor of 
psychology at Toledo University from 
1912 to 1913. Then, joining the faculty 
of Ohio State University, he served 
there as instructor in psychology from 
1913 to 1914, assistant professor, 1914 
to 1917, and professor, 1917 to 1921. 

Dr. Pintner was a fellow of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science and a member of the 
American Psychological Association 
and the American Association for Ap- 
plied Psychology, and was on the 
editorial board of Psychological Bul- 
letin. 


more 


came to the 


Condensed from 
the New York Times 


APPEAL FOR PHYSICAL THERAPY AIDES 

At the present time, there is an ex- 
treme need for an additional number 
of young women trained in physical- 
therapy techniques to serve as physi- 
cal-therapy aides. It is estimated that 
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within the next twelve months, 1,164 
such persons will be needed in our gov- 
ernment and civilian hospitals. It has 
been determined that the army alone 
will need 778 more physical-therapy 
aides. These must be drawn, for the 
most part, from the group of young 
women that have graduated from regu- 
lar courses in physical education or 
that have had two years (sixty-semes- 
ter hours) of college work, including 
courses in physics and biology, and 
that have then been trained in ap- 
schools for physical-therapy 
Many of these approved schools 
are now offering emergency courses. 
At the present time, there are in the 
approved schools, vacancies for 665 
students, and at this writing, there are 
only 232 students enrolled. There is 
a distinct challenge to all of us to see 
that we do not fail our government by 
neglecting to provide an adequate num- 


proved 
aides. 


ber of physical-therapy aides to care 
for our wounded soldiers. 

Inquiries may be addressed to Frank 
H. Krusen, M. D., secretary, subcom- 
mittee on physical therapy, National 
Research Council, Mayo Clinic, Ro- 
chester, Minnesota. 


NEW JERSEY REHABILITATION 
EXTENDS SERVICE 
Many problems are arising relative 
to the rehabilitation of rejected draftees 
and disabled men from the armed 
forces. A report of the New Jersey 
Welfare Council points out that since 


last June, 15,420 physically handi- 


capped rejectees have been registered 


by the rehabilitation commission at 


two New Jersey induction centers. At 
the request of the federal government 
and Governor Edison a two-point pro- 
gram has been undertaken to rehabili- 
tate these rejectees—first, to repair the 
disability, if possible, to the end that 
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the rejectees be inducted in the armed 
forces; second, those that cannot be 
physically reconstructed to a maximum 
degree are to be directed from non- 
essential work to war production. The 
commission’s analysis of the causes of 
rejection of 1,000 cases will be of inter- 
est to special class teachers. The five 
most common causes were orthopedic 
conditions, hernia, hearing loss, cardiac 
conditions and vision defects. Effec- 
tive programs of rehabilitation await 
improved legislation and an extension 
of federal and state funds. 


THE WAR AND OUR YOUTH 

Even as the President was signing 
the bill calling 18- and 19-year-old boys 
to the Secretary of Labor 
Frances Perkins dropped the girls’ 
working age requirement from 18 to 
16. Both actions take out of schools 
and colleges hundreds of thousands of 
persons and will affect sthe course of 
education in yet unpredictable ways. 

Because of these actions, however, 
education was very much on the mind 
President 
made 


colors, 


of Washington officials. 
Roosevelt, in signing the bill, 
this statement: “I am causing a study 
to be made by a committee of edu- 
cators, under the auspices of the War 
and Navy departments, to enable the 
young men whose education has been 
interrupted to resume their schooling 
and afford equal opportunity for the 
training and education of other young 
men of ability after their service in the 
armed forces has come to an end.” 

THE NATIONAL SOCIETY ISSUES 

HISTORY OF WORK 

The National Society for Crippled 
Children has just released a twenty- 
page bulletin entitled Opportunity. 
The program of the society and the de- 
velopment of work for crippled chil- 
dren during the past two decades is 
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told by pictures, pictorial graphs, and 


interesting descriptions. The publica- 
tion gives an excellent non-technical 
survey of the work for crippled chil- 
dren in the nation. 
KIRK NOW IN EAST 

First Lieutenant Samuel A. Kirk has 
been transferred to the Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s School, Fort Washington, Mary- 


land. 


Among the Chapters 


A LETTER TO ALL MEMBERS 
OF THE COUNCIL 

As you know, the directors of the 
International Council for Exceptional 
Children have purchased the JOURNAL 
oF EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN from Mr. 
Harley Z. Wooden, the original owner 
and editor. The necessary papers have 
been signed; and the action is an ac- 
complished fact. 

Before consummation, there was op- 
position to the proposal, not concerning 
the question of purchase, but concern- 
ing the method of purchase. The or- 
ganization officers and directors, how- 
ever, have concluded the transaction as 
authorized by the Council assembled in 
Milwaukee; and the question now is 
solely one of raising money to make 
good the obligations assumed in behalf 
of the Council. 

I have been asked to be the chairman 
of a committee to raise the purchase 
money. My chief qualification for this 
office apparently is the fact that I led 
the opposition concerning the method 
My per- 
sonal reason for accepting the chair- 
manship is the fact that I believe it now 
is wisest to close the issue, clean up the 


used in making the purchase. 


obligation thus assumed, and proceed 
with our real business of helping ex- 
ceptional children. There is no doubt 
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that the JouRNAL has been of im- 
measurable help in furthering this 
work and that, under the continued 
editorship of Mr. Wooden, it will re- 
main a major aid in our work. 

There is no doubt either that both 
organization and opposition were mo- 
tivated by a genuine interest in the 
work. And it is possible that the prob- 
lem has been of value to the Council 
as a whole. For (1), the JourNnaL now 
belongs to the Council; and (2), the 
promise has been given that a more 
democratic organization of the Coun- 
cil administrative machinery will be 
effected in February. 

The debt is slightly over $2,000 
($2,049 to be exact) and the number of 
active members is a little over 4,000 
individuals. I certainly do not believe 
that any person should be compelled 
to feel an obligation to contribute. I 
do believe though that the above fig- 
ures will be of value to those that 
would like to know “how much each 
should give,” if the debt is to be li- 
quidated at once. On the other hand 
there will be no objection to gifts of 
$1.00 or more by those that wish to 
compensate for members that do not 
contribute. 

Concerning the time to 
seems relevant: such an amount can be 
raised just as easily in three months as 
in three years. I sincerely hope that 
a full receipt can be turned over to the 
Council treasurer not later than March 
31. 

Wherever possible, 
tributions should be made to the chap- 
ter chairman. When this is imprac- 
tical, contributions should be sent di- 
rectly to Dr. Louis Rosenzweig, 224 
East 28th Street, Bureau C. R. M. D., 
New York, New York. Checks should 
be made out to “I. C. E. C. Journal 
Purchase Committee.” Further inquir- 


pay, this 


individual con- 
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ies should be addressed to Mr. Ros- 
enzweig or the writer at the same ad- 
dress. 

I hope that we all can work together 
to pay this obligation as quickly as pos- 
sible. And then I hope that quite as co- 
operatively, we can continue the good 
work of the Council and the JouRNAL 
in championing the right and ability of 
exceptional children to take a construc- 
tive part in the world of today and of 
tomorrow. 

Sincerely yours, 
RicHarp H. HuNGERForD, Chairman 
Journal Purchase Committee 


A SPECIAL WORTH-WHILE PROJECT 
FOR EVERY CHAPTER 

The war is every citizen’s greatest 
responsibility, all will agree. Nothing 
must be permitted to interfere in any 
way with its full and complete prose- 
cution. However, we all have the re- 
sponsibility of safeguarding the things 
for which we are waging this war. In 
special education that is the right of 
every child to education and care, suit- 
able to his peculiar needs. 

Although it may seem a long way off 
in special education, it is easy to lose 
the things we have come to take for 
granted. Somehow they just slip away 
even while we 





without our knowing 
are working with them and enjoying 
them. Great nations topple while men 
go chasing business, politics, or spe- 
cial privileges while neglecting to safe- 
guard their most precious rights and 
freedoms. Economic systems fall, in- 
stitutions fall, and educational systems 
fall. 

Whatever we have today that is 
worth-while is worth safeguarding. 
Never before was there so much need 
for all special education to work to- 
gether in a strong organization. To- 
day is the time to fortify against the 
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uncertainties of tomorrow. One of the 
ways to do this is to keep the Council 
growing. The Council’s growth since 
the founding of its Journal in 1934 has 


been: 

HIG DE CARY LOBE. cialis civ div c-einve ie a oats 450 
Per ary cleo! c.5.60a.c's1a's aoe aunts 700 
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How many persons or agencies are 
there in your community, interested in 
exceptional children, that are not af- 
filiated with your chapter? How many 
neighboring communities do you have 
that possess no chapter in the Council? 

Count them up! Go out and get that 
additional 20 percent for your chapter 
that our president-on-leave, Samuel A. 
Kirk, requested of you in his last 
‘president’s page’ to you. And then 
persuade that neighboring city, state, 
or province to organize a strong, going 
chapter. By so doing you will accom- 
plish more than can ever be estimated 
on paper. You will bring to many 
new persons the social and profession- 
al values that come to them through 
working together in a united local or- 
ganization. You will bring to them an 
excellent monthly assortment of arti- 
cles, reviews, and news items for a 
whole school year through the Journal 
of Exceptional Children. , You will 
bring them membership in an inter- 
national organization that .binds to- 
gether in a common ‘cause all areas of 
special education. 

Let us not forget the years of work 
it took to reach our present status. 
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AMERICAN SCHOOL HEALTH ASSOCIATION 
Organized 1927 


National Organization of Health Educators, School Physicians, 
School Dentists and Nutritionists 
Devoted to the interest and advancement of those engaged in 
School Health Activities and the Services rendered by them. 


Application 


ktvan es wen ee eee aed hereby apply for mem- 
bership in the American School Health Association and enclose $2.00 
for annual membership dues, $1.75 of this being for a year’s subscrip- 
tion to the Journal of School Health. 





Official Position 


(Signed) 


Please fill out and send with check to A. O. DeWeese, M. D., Secretary and Treasurer, Kent 


State University, Kent, Ohio 





Let each worker stand by the special 
organization of his own particular field, 
and let all stand by the Council, which 
represents each and every one. 


SEATTLE 

With Alice Hanson as president, the 
Seattle Chapter has entered its seventh 
year of activities. Our 1942-43 pro- 
gram is as follows: 

OctToBeErR 20, Paciric SCHOOL FoR Ap- 
JUSTMENT Pupits—Reports from the 
International Council at Denver. Guest 
speakers: Elvena Miller, supervisor of 
the Speech Department and of the 
School for the Deaf, and Ella Miller, a 
delegate of the Grade Club. 

JANUARY 19, EDISON VOCATIONAL 
ScHoot—Dinner meeting. Visitation 
of the evening classes at this school. 

Marcu 16, Meany ScuHoot—Panel 
discussion of the question: Does the 


present arrangement of special classes 





for adjustment children offer the best 
set up possible? Chairman, Virginia 
Lee Block, director of child guidance. 
Speakers, Mr. Ernest Campbell, assist- 
ant superintendent of Seattle Schools, 
and Mr. Clyde Robison, principal of 
Columbia School and former super- 
visor of adjustment classes. 

Aprit 20, ScHoot Directors’ Room 
—Business meeting for members. An- 
nual election of officers. 

May 18—Open date for a picnic or 
speaker. 

FLORENCE BREHMAN 
Correspondent 


MICHIGAN NORMAL 
Miss Bernice Ringman, physiother- 
apist at the Horace H. Rackham School 
has received a fellowship to study the 
Kenny Method of treatment of infantile 
paralysis at the University of Minne- 
sota. 
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CLEVELAND REORGANIZES 

Last year, Mr. Wallace J. Finch, 
president of the Cleveland Chapter, 
thought it advisable to revise the local 
constitution to meet the changing needs 
of the organization. To this end, Mrs. 
Dorothy E. Norris, assistant supervisor 
of major-work classes, was appointed 
as chairman of the constitution com- 
mittee. Under her able leadership, a 
new and functional constitution has 
been formulated and is ready to be 
presented to the members. 

In view of an increased suburban 
membership, the name, Greater Cleve- 
land Chapter, has been suggested with 
all persons eligible for participation 
that are actively engaged in the welfare 
and education of the exceptional child. 
There shall be at least, three regular 
meetings each year and studies in re- 
search pertaining to special education 
attempted. In an effort to allow fair 
representation for all groups, the local 
governing body is to be comprised of 
an advisory board consisting of eleven 
members, one from each field—braille, 
sight saving, deaf, impaired hearing, 
crippled and cardiac, lowered vitality, 
speech defectives, mentally retarded, 
socially maladjusted, non-academic and 
major-work. 

The following members assisted Mrs. 
Norris in this piece of work: Miss 
Olive Peck, Supervisor, classes for 
mental subnormals, braille, and sight 
saving; Mrs. Ellen Burwig, teacher of 
crippled, Sunbeam School; Mrs. Eunice 
L. Heinrichs, teacher of deaf, Alex- 
ander Graham Bell School; Mr. Ben- 
jamin Waddington, teacher of mental 
subnormals, Orchard School; Miss 
Elizabeth Caldwell, teacher of non- 
academic, Longwood School; Miss 
Rotha Richmond, visiting teacher for 
mental subnormals; Miss Harriet E. 
Totman, visiting teacher for braille and 
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sight saving; Mr. Wallace J. Finch, 
principal, Alexander Graham Bell 
School, 

ALMA AMBRUSTER 


ST. LOUIS BRANCH 

The St. Louis Branch of the Mis- 
souri Chapter held its annual meeting 
in the spacious auditorium of the Elias 
Michael School on Tuesday evening, 
November 17, with about one hundred 
fifty attending. 

The physical education department 
of the St. Louis Public Schools co- 
operated with us to furnish a program 
of unusual interest. Alfred O. Ander- 
son, director of physical education and 
recreation, gave a talk on the aims and 
objectives of physical education. This 
was followed by a demonstration of 
stunts, games, and rhythmic activities 
under the leadership of Charlotte 
Lewis, assistant supervisor of physical 
training. Miss Lewis used twenty girls 
ranging from the fourth grade through 
the high school of the regular public 
schools for her demonstration. The 
youngsters looked fresh and attractive 
in their white suits, red socks, red hair 
ribbons, and red handkerchiefs tucked 
in their pockets. Besides this demon- 
stration, the department had prepared 
for the occasion a _ nineteen-page 
mimeographed booklet with additional 
games, selected with a view .of their 
suitability (with necessary’ adapta- 
tions) in the recreation of exceptional 
children. 

After the program, there was pre- 
sented a plan for study groups for 
1943. In each study group there will 
be a representative of each area of 
special education. These  cross-sec- 
tion groups will then seléct their own 
leaders and their own subjects of study. 

After the meeting there was a 
friendly get-together as we enjoyed the 
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NEWS AND COMMENTS 


refreshments served to us from a beau- 
tifully appointed table decorated with 
white tapers and white-button and 
pom-pom chrysanthemums. 

Marion Strauss 


News Reporter 


TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL CONVENTION 

The twenty-first annual convention 
of the International Council for Excep- 
tional Children will be held at the Lin- 
coln Hotel in Indianapolis on February 
24, 25, and 26, 1943. The theme of the 
convention will be Problems, Adjust- 
ments, and Implications for Special 
Education—How We Can Help Win the 
War and Effect a Real Peace. A skele- 
ton program of the convention appears 
on the back cover of this issue of the 
Journal; the detailed program will be 
published in February. Read _ these 
programs carefully, as well as The 
President’s Page of both issues. The 
type of Council that we will have for 
some years to come is to be decided at 
this convention. It is imperative that 
every Chapter interested in the future 
of the Council and of special education 
in this country be well represented. 


New Publications 


CaRE AND EDUCATION FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHIL- 
DREN IN TENNESSEE, 299 pp., 1942, Tennessee 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, Kings- 
port Press, Incorporated, Kingsport, Ten- 
nessee, Illustrated, Paper. 

A report of progress of a special educa- 
tion project of the Tennessee Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. It surveys the prob- 
lems of the state, describes progressive 
practices, and recommends needed exten- 
sions of services. 

CoNTRIBUTIONS TO A PsycHOLOGy OF BLINDNESS, 
Samuel P. Hayes, 1941, American Founda- 
tion For The Blind, Incorporated, New York 
Cloth, $2.50. 

A compilation of papers dealing with 
psychology of blindness. Part I is devoted 
to a summary of the subject. Part II gives 
a summary of the most important studies 
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on measurement during the past twenty- 
five years. 

FEEBLEMINDED CHILDREN AS A MASSACHUSETTS 
PrositEM, Jennette R. Gruener, 63 pp., 1941, 
The Massachusetts Child Council, Incorpor- 
ated, 41 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, Paper. 

LANGUAGE ABILITY OF THE Dear, G. Oscar Rus- 
sell, 28 pp., 1942, Utah School For The Deaf 
Press, Ogden, Utah, Paper. 

Macic, Barrows Mussey, 83 pp., 1942, A. S. 
Barnes and Company, 67 West 44th Street, 
New York, Illustrated, Cloth, $1.00. 

Shows you how to master simple and com- 
plex conjuring tricks for your own pleasure 
and the entertainment of your friends. 


Opportunity: A Short History of the De- 
velopment of a Program for Crippled Chil- 
dren in America During the Last Two 
Decades, 20 pp., 1942, The National Society 
for Crippled Children of the United States 
of America, Elyria, Ohio, Illustrated, Paper, 
Gratis. 

PROCEEDINGS OF CONFERENCE MEETING OF THE 
NATIONAL Society FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN, 80 
pp., 1942, National Society for Crippled 
Children, Elyria, Ohio, Mimeographed. 

Proceedings of the Wilmington Confer- 
ence which was devoted to discussion of 
war and crippled children. 

Primer oF Sounps, Pauline Baker, 124 pp., 
1942, Expression Company, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, Cloth, $1.50. 

A teacher’s manual filled with exercises 
and games to use in developing basic 
speech sounds. 

PsycHoLtocy or Artistic Creation, A, Helen 
Evangeline Rees, Ed. D., 209 pp., 1942, Bu- 
reau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University; New York, Cloth, 
$2.35. 

A study of the nature of the creative 
process in the arts from the point of view 
of the prevailing Gestalt psychology. Ex- 
tensive autobiographical material from 
musicians, poets, painters, sculptors, danc- 
ers, writers, and architects is interpreted 
in the light of four principles: integration, 
adjustment, purposive differentiation, and 
Pragnanz. 

PSYCHOTHERAPY IN MepicaL Practice, Maurice 
Levine, M. D., 320 pp., 1942, The Macmillian 
Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
Cloth, $3.50. 

A nontechnical handbook intended for 
the general practitioner, the medical spe- 
cialist in fields other than psychiatry, and 
the medical student. 

ScHOOLS AND CLASSES FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHIL- 
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DREN, THE CriLD WITH IMPAIRED HEARING, 
School Publication No. 380, 47 pp., 1942, 
Board of Education, Los Angeles, California, 
Paper. 

SPANISH-AMERICAN SONG AND GAME BOOK, 
THE, compiled by werkers of the writers’ 
program, music progr m, and art program 
of the Work Prejects Administration in the 
State of New Mexico. $7 pp., 1942, A. S. 
Barnes and Company, 67 West 44th Street, 
New York, New York, Cloth, Illustrated, 
$2.00. 

A collection of songs and games that rep- 
resent a part of the ‘olk lore of America. 
SpeciaL CLAss ACTIVITIES FOR YOUNG AND 
MENTALLY IMMATURE CHILDREN, Esther L. 
Holmes, 29 pp., 1941, American Printing 
Company, Brockton, Massachusetts, Paper. 

This little paper-bound book contains 
valuable and helpful suggestions for those 
teachers that have pre-academic children 
in their classes. Limited suggestions are 
given under each activity, but these to- 
gether with the very good bibliography 
should prove most helpful as a basis for 
more varied activities and occupations. 


Swimmine, R. J. Kiphuth, 110 pp., 1942, A. S. 
Barnes and Company, 67 West 44th Street, 
New York City, Cloth, Illustrated, $1.00. 

A Barnes sports book, giving detailed in- 
struction in the various strokes, but as- 
suming that the reader already knows how 
to swim. It contains many underwater 


photographs and line drawings. 


TEACHING PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN THE ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOL, E, Benton Salt, Grace I. 
Fox, Elsie M. Douthett, and B. K. Stevens, 
340 pp., 1942, A. S. Barnes and Company, 
67 West 44th Street, New York City, Cloth, 
Illustrated, $2.00. 

Written as a guide to teachers in 
formulating and conducting flexible pro- 
grams of physical education. It suggests 
activities, methods, and procedures, and is 
recommended as a basic textbook for 
prospective teachers. 

THe DEFECTIVE IN SPEECH, Mildred F. Berry 
and Jon Eisenson, 425 pp., 1942, F. S. 
Crofts and Co., 101 Fifth Ave., New York, 
Cloth, $3.00. 

An introduction to the field of speech 
correction. 

THe PRACTICE OF SPEECH CORRECTION IN THE 
MepicaL Cuiinic, Mary Wehe Huber and 
A. E. Kopp, 73 pp., 1942, Expression Com- 
pany, Boston, Massachusetts, Illustrated, 
Cloth, $1.75. 


THINK AND Do Books, William S. Gray and 
Marion Monroe, 96 pp., 1942, Scott, Fores- 
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man and Company, New York, Paper, $0.36. 
A workbook to accompany Times and 
Places—The Basic Reader:4. The exercises 
require an intelligent use of ideas, and 
present challenging problems in thinking. 

Times AND Piaces, William S. Gray and May 
Hill Arbuthnot, 448 pp., 1942, Scott, Fores- 
man and Company, New York, Cloth, $1.12, 

Basic reader book four of the Curriculum 
Foundation Series. 

TREE IN THE TRAIL, Holling C. Holling, 58 pp. 
1942 Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 
Massachusetts, Illustrated, Cloth, $2.50. 

A childs’ history of the Southwest 
centered around the Santa Fe Trail. Illus- 
trated in color. 

Wak Your Way TO BETTER DAncinG, Law- 
rence Hostetler, 263 pp., 1942, A. S. Barnes 
and Company, Inc., 67 West 44th Street, 
New York City, Cloth, Illustrated, $2.00. 

The purpose of this volume is to arouse 
the interest of the beginner in regard to the 
social, physical, and esthetic advantages of 
ballroom dancing correctly done. 


Pamphlets 

PROCEDURES FOR THE REPORTING OF HANDI- 
CAPPED CHILDREN, FOR PSYCHO-EDUCATIONAL 
AND AUDIOMETRIC EXAMINATIONS, AND FOR 
THE ESTABLISHMENT OF SPECIAL CLASSES, J. E. 
Wallace Wallin, 66 pp., 1942, Department of 
Public Instruction, Wilmington, Delaware, 
Mimeographed, 20 cents. 

ScHooL HyGIENE AND PuHySICAL EDUCATION, 
James Frederick Rogers, M. D., 27 pp., 1941, 
United States Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., Paper, 5 cents. 

From the biennial survey of education in 
the United States. 
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